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condo, whatever that may be? Was this island called Zipango by any 
intelligent person, and how did calling it Zipango identify it with any- 
thing ? 

The marginal note reads "... the island of feiti or ofir, or cipango, 
to which I have given the name Spagnola " {Raccolta, pt. I., vol. III., 
tav. CI.). It does not identify the Cypangu of Pinzon with the island 
of Haiti. But admitting that it does, it remains for the author to prove 
that this mental process, apparently peculiar to Monicondos, took place 
in the mind of Columbus. The marginal notes (Postilles) , said to be in 
the handwriting of Columbus, do not receive the attention which they 
seem to deserve. In the Alphabetical Table of Contents {Histoire, II. 
649), the reader is referred to the subject-title Postille, but we find no 
such title. What is said on this subject is scattered and hard to find. 

As material for his work, there is nothing that combines authenticity 
with information in as high a degree as the Letters Patent of April 30, 
1492, about three months before the sailing of the first expedition. In 
this paper the Spanish sovereigns jointly assert: "considering that you, 
Christopher Columbus, are going by our order to discover and appropriate 
[descobrir c ganar] . . . certain islands [islas~\ and continental territory 
[terra firme~\ in the said Ocean-sea [mar Oceano] ", etc. Commenting on 
this and other similar expressions, the author says, " les souverains 
n'entendaient recompenser que les decouvertes relatives a des lies ou 
terres nouvelles. . . ." He renders " terra prune " as " lands ", and seems 
to regard it as synonymous with " islas ". Obviously it is used in contra- 
distinction from it, with the meaning already indicated, of continental 
territory, or mainland. It may refer to some other continent than that 
of Asia, but why should it not refer also to Asia ? Why must " islands " 
and " continental territory " mean " non- Asiatic islands " and " non- 
Asiatic continental territory " ? 

The Histoire has no index and this deficiency is not supplied by the 
alphabetical table of contents. It has a list of eight errata to which about 
three times that many might be added. Among the errata in the True 
Columbus are the following: "58" (p. 38 n.) and "59" (pp. 46 n. and 
59n.) should read "sq"; '"Etude" (p. i86n.) should read Histoire; 
"1492" (p. H2n.) should read "1492, vol. I."; "p. 506" (p. 187 n.) 
should read "vol. II., p. 586." On page no, 6th line, the words "plus 
tard" should apparently be transposed with the words " comme Colomb 
l'assura". John Bigelow. 

The Spanish Borderlands: a Chronicle of Old Florida and the South- 
west. By Herbert E. Bolton. [Chronicles of America series, 
vol. XXIII. ] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1921. 
Pp. xiv, 320.) 

The real theme of this pleasantly and popularly written book is the 
part played by Spain in the opening up, to the ken of civilized man, of 
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lands now a part of the United States. The Spanish borderlands are 
defined in the short preface as " the northern outposts of New Spain, 
maintained chiefly to hold the country against foreign intruders and 
against the inroads of savage tribes ". " Far from the centres of Spanish 
colonial civilization in the West Indies, Central America, Mexico, and 
Peru ", these lands had, nevertheless, throughout almost all the era of 
discovery and all the colonial era, an importance which arose from the 
desires of adventurers as well as from the reasons above stated. 

Professor Bolton has told this story well and interestingly, and his 
narrative is full of action as befits the history of Spanish exploration and 
colonization in what is now territory of our own country. Throughout, 
he makes abundant use of the old chronicles and accounts, but to this he 
has added his own vast knowledge of the territory, gained both by in- 
tensive study and in part by personal visitation. His narrative is en- 
riched by many sidelights taken from old unpublished manuscripts and 
from the documents published by himself. 

In more popular vein than in the Bolton and Marshall Colonisation 
of North America, the volume shows the abiding influence of Spain north 
of the Rio Grande. Indeed, the Spanish influence in these borderlands is 
still found, as the author points out, in the many geographical names still 
in use, the persistence of the Spanish tongue, Spanish customs (social, 
religious, economic, and legal), and the Spanish type of architecture. 

The narrative is divided into two sections : the first of four chapters, 
treating of the explorers, and the second of six chapters, treating of the 
colonies. The first section gives in rapid survey the stories of Ponce de 
Leon, Ayllon, and Narvaez; Cabeza de Vaca; Hernando de Soto; and 
Coronado, Cabrillo, and Vizcaino. The second has chapters devoted to 
Florida, New Mexico, the Jesuits on the Pacific slope, Texas, Louisiana, 
and California. In these chapters, the author has shown the working of 
European policy in the wilderness of the New World, and he furnishes, 
although briefly, the transition to the later period after Spain's connection 
with these lands had ceased. 

Professor Bolton has kept before him the larger relations of Spanish 
discovery and colonization. For instance, he shows well the early con- 
nection between the Philippines and America, and he has conceived of 
Spanish colonization as a whole instead of as a number of detached and 
unrelated bits. The virtues and the vices of the Spaniards in the New 
World are brought out frequently, as well as their elements of strength 
and weakness in the political arena. 

The text is followed by a bibliographical note of somewhat over six 
pages, in which are described some of the original and secondary sources, 
both narratives and collections of documents. This will be serviceable 
to the general reader, for whom the series of which this volume forms a 
part is primarily intended. The classified arrangement of this list will 
be especially welcomed. The index is more complete than is the case in 
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many works of this nature. Nine well-executed illustrations add to the 
work. 

A few misprints occur here and there, and some misplaced accents, 
but in general the mechanical appearance of the volume is excellent. 
The word "savage" is misused (p. vii), and the word "monk" is 
wrongly used in several instances for friar (pp. 87, 89). But Pro- 
fessor Bolton is sure of his facts, and the book will be classed as authori- 
tative. It brings into a single volume the salient features of Spanish 
history north of the Rio Grande, and because of that fact should be read 
widely. If the plans of the editors of the series of which it forms a part 
permit, it should be issued also as a separate volume. It is of interest to 
note that as first submitted to the general editor, the work was considered 
too long and reduction and revision became necessary. In this the author 
was aided by Miss Constance L. Skinner. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

Source Book and Bibliographical Guide for American Church His- 
tory. By Peter G. Mode, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Church History in the Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago. (Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Company. 
1921. Pp. xxiv, 735. $4-50-) 

Dr. Mode's publication is eventful for all students of American re- 
ligious history. We have had good denominational histories but no 
adequate total survey. The chapter divisions, the bibliographies and doc- 
uments of this new work must stimulate and found attempts at this total 
view — and when at last all these disjecta membra are co-ordinated and 
interpreted in relation to political, economic, and philosophical history 
we shall have a story of spiritual process and movement that will help to 
define and to determine American life. 

As a bibliographical guide the book is of the greatest service. To 
each chapter dealing with a distinct topic (e.g., the Great Awakening, 
Methodism, its Rise and Organization, the Christianizing of the Indians) 
is prefixed a list of books in chronological order and also a most welcome 
array of references to periodical articles. Heaven grant that our libraries 
may try to meet the test of such a bibliography ! Doubtless many a 
student will suggest additions to it, but the reviewer will only allow 
himself to regret the absence of foreign works like Nippold's Ameri- 
kanische Kirchengeschichte, Wilhelm Miiller's Das Religiose Leben in 
Amerika, Houtin's L'Amiricanisme, and Eduard Meyer's Ur sprung und 
Geschichte der Mormonen. What a foreigner selects as interesting and 
characteristic is helpful to the native observer. 

With regard to the illustrative source-material here printed the first 
word is one of gratitude for the variety and pertinency of documents, 
many of which are not easily accessible. Naturally the colonial period 
has been more thoroughly studied hitherto and the selections here are in 



